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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


I HE delegates to the eighteenth annual convention of 
the International Council for Exceptional Children, held 
February 22, 23, and 24, 1940, came to Pittsburgh, saw Pitts- 
burgh, and most certainly were conquered by Pittsburgh’s cor- 
dial and gracious hospitality. 

The Pittsburgh committees, under the very able direction 
of Miss Edna C. Righter, Dr. E. A. Dimmick, and Mr. W. D. 
McCoy, functioned perfectly. 

H. L. Cleland, director of guidance, and Niles Anderson, 
supervisor of traffic and safety activities, saw to it that the visits to schools 
and the tours and transportation were so expeditiously planned that one 
knew exact directions from a swift glance at the program. 





For the excellent well-chosen publicity, credit goes to Mr. C. E. Man- 
willer, director of curriculum study and research, and his committee. 

For the educational and entertaining demonstrations on Thursday even- 
ing, at the first general session, a vote of thanks goes to Miss Sara M. Herbert, 
supervisor of music, and to Frank X. Eckl, supervisor of physical education. 

The music in connection with the demonstrations, meetings, and social 
hours brought much praise to Will Earhart, director of music. 

Mr. E. W. Case, principal of the Allegheny Vocational High School, was 
responsible for the envelope of valuable materials given to each person that 
registered. 

The programs for the banquet, the Pennsylvania luncheon, and the first 
general session were printed by the Connelley Vocational High School, with 
Mr. V. V. Young, the teacher of printing, responsible for them. 

To Miss Jane C. Bryce, principal, Girls’ Vocational High Schools, goes 
the credit for the appetizing breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners. 

The social hour after the banquet has become a much-anticipated func- 
tion since its inception last year. It brought the delegates an evening of much 
needed relaxation. This was under the able leadership of Miss Irene Mc- 
Dermott, senior supervisor of home economics. 

Miss Charlotte Truby, principal of Humboldt and Wickersham Schools, 
was responsible for having her ushers and hostesses see to the needs and 
wishes of the visiting delegates at all times. This received much favorable 
comment. 

To Dr. Ben Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
goes the appreciation of the entire Council for making the eighteenth annual 
convention one long to be remembered. 

Through the cooperation of the Pittsburgh Board of Education and the 
State Department of Education at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania teachers were 
given opportunity of visiting and taking part in the convention. 

The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the International Council stood 

(Continued on page 264) 
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The Mental Hygiene of Exceptional Children 





In considering the mental hygiene 
of exceptional children it is necessary 
to discuss two questions, 1. What are 
the mental health needs of all children? 
2. How do these apply to exceptional 
children? 


WHAT ARE THE MENTAL HYGIENE 
NEEDS OF ALL CHILDREN? 

A discussion of this topic is neces- 
sary because the basic men- 
tal hygiene needs for excep- 
tional children are in no es- 
sential way different from 
those of other children. 

It is assumed, at the out- 
set, that the mental health 
of all children, exceptional 
or typical, rests on the basis 
of adequate provision for 
needs. Ob- 
need 


physiological 
viously all children 
the kind of food, rest, and 
sleep that | will 
their proper growth and development. 
In addition, they need as good a qual- 
ity of general health and as much free- 
dom from pain and disease as it is pos- 
Good educa- 


promote 


sible for them to have. 
tion particularizes these needs for all 
children—not merely the exceptional 
ones. It is assumed, therefore, that, as 
a necessary basis for mental health, the 
school will endeavor to see that the 
physiological needs of all children are 
met in the most complete fashion pos- 
sible. With that assumption we shall 
proceed to discuss three basic mental 
hygiene needs of children. 

After physiological needs have been 
met the child’s most important need is 
for a sense of personal worth. It is a 
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Samuel R. Laycock 
- D., 


Samuel R. Laycock 


need for achievement, for being recog- 
nized by others or in other words, for 
ego-recognition. This very basic need 
in human life has been called by many 
names—the urge for self-assertion, the 
mastery motive, the urge to succeed, 
the urge to overcome opposition, the 
urge to dominate people and _ things, 
the urge to excel a rival, and the urge 
for emotional and other kinds of se- 
This 


serves to em- 


curity. variety of 


names but 
phasize the fact that the 
need is a very fundamental 
one in human life. Indeed, 


instead of the oft-quoted 


saying that “it is love that 
makes the world _ go 
around,” an excellent case 


might be made for the say- 


@SamueL R. Laycock, Pu. 
is professor of educational 
psychology of the University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. His under- 
graduate work was done at the University 
of Toronto where he won the Prince of Wales 
gold medal for highest honors in general pro- 
ficiency. He received his master of arts and 
master of education degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in Edmonton, and his doctor- 
ate from the University of London, England. 
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educational and psychological works, and is 
the co-author of Mental Hygiene Manual for 
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ing that “it is the need for ego-recog- 
nition that makes the world go 
around.” Certainly a large share of 
the maladjustments of the world can 
be laid at the door of the frustration 
of this fundamental drive. 

This need for a sense of personal 
worth is found in all boys and girls and 
men and women, exceptional and typi- 
cal. It shows itself, first of all, in the 
need for a sense of physical worth. It 
is a well-known fact that nothing is so 
likely to cause a sense of inferiority in 
boys as lack of adequate size and 
strength or the presence of deformities. 
Likewise, in girls, unattractive appear- 
ance, obesity or the presence of physi- 
cal blemishes are circumstances liable 
to produce an acute sense of frustra- 
tion. In the case of such boys and girls 
these feelings of inferiority or frustra- 
tion are likely to result in undesirable 
compensations. It is frustration of this 
kind that faces many types of excep- 
tional children—the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, the epileptic, the cardiac, the 
tuberculous, and so forth. With older 
boys and men any real or fancied de- 
fect of the sex organs or sex power 
may drastically affect the sense of per- 
sonal worth of the individual. Indeed, 
the evil effects of masturbation seem to 
be almost wholly confined to the blow 
it often gives to the boy’s sense of per- 
sonal worth. 

Children, however, also need a sense 
of personal worth in the mental realm. 
To be labelled “subnormal” or “dumb” 
or to meet continued failure in mental 
tasks is an acute frustration found, too 
often, in schools. The frustration that 
comes from a sense of inadequacy in 
mental tasks is not, however, confined 
to those that are usually classed as sub- 
normal or borderline. It is a common 
occurrence with dull normal and low- 
average children. Indeed it can occur 
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in all types of children including the 
very superior. If the latter are com- 
pared unduly with children that are 
still brighter or if they are given a 
curriculum unsuited to their stage of 
development they, too, can encounter 
frustration and defeat with all its at- 
tendant results. Teachers, therefore, 
should remember that it is not the pres- 
ence of any particular degree of in- 
telligence—moron, borderline, dull nor- 
mal, normal, or superior that is likely 
to cause frustration in the mental 
realm. Rather, it is the kind of cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, and han- 
dling to which any particular child 
is subjected, that is likely to cause a 
sense of frustration and thereby create 
a problem for adjustment. If, there- 
fore, exceptional children appear to 
have more problems in attaining a 
sense of personal worth in mental tasks 
than is the case with more typical chil- 
dren, it is because curricula and teach- 
ing procedures have been better 
adapted to the latter, rather than for 
any other reason. It is, very often, 
not the physical and mental qualities of 
the child that give rise to mental hy- 
giene problems but rather the ade- 
quacy with which the school meets his 
needs. Strangely enough, the gifted, 
too, often have acute problems of ad- 
justment in achieving a sense of per- 
sonal worth. The desire not to be dif- 
ferent and not to be thought a pansy 
drives many a gifted child to the level 
of mediocrity in mental tasks. 
Children also need a sense of per- 
sonal worth in the social realm. To live 
happily children need the reasonable 
approval of others—especially of their 
peers. It is a well-known fact that 
the half-caste usually presents a sorry 
spectacle of adjustment. It is prob- 
able that the -traits he exhibits come, 
in large part, from the fact that he 
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is not accepted by either of the social 
groups to which his parents belong. 
He thus lacks a sense of social and emo- 
tional security. There is no need to 
stress the parts often played by color, 
race, status of the home, and the social 
standing and occupation of the parents 
in creating feelings of inadequacy in 
children, with the resulting com- 
pensatory behavior of an unacceptable 
nature. 

At the risk of laboring this point I 
should like to stress further the part 
played by this need of achievement and 
for a sense of personal worth in the 
lives of children and adults. The in- 
fant is proud of his first experiments 
with his voice, and with his first at- 
tempts to walk and to feed himself. 
The approval of his family matters 
greatly to him. Later he gets praise 
and recognition from being able to but- 
ton buttons, from being able to go to 
the toilet by himself. Still later he gets 
ego-recognition from learning to skate, 
to ride a bicycle, to spell, to read, to 
play ball, to play hockey, and in count- 
less other ways. Adults also get ego- 
recognition in a variety of ways—play- 
ing golf, playing bridge, serving on a 
board of directors, running a farm or 
a business, running a home, acting in 
a play, making a speech, flying the At- 
lantic, engaging in contests at the 
amusement park or on the midway at 
the circus. Likewise most antisocial 
activities from the small boy stealing 
fruit to the behavior of the adult safe- 
blower or racketeer have their origin 
in this need for a sense of personal 
worth and ego-recognition. 

Many further examples of the use of 
this drive in motivating behavior could 
be given. All great religions have re- 
formed individuals by giving them a 
sense of personal worth. This has been 
true of Christianity from the days of 
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Jesus down to the methods used by the 
Salvation Army of today. Likewise 
when the chaff of popular books on 
how to win friends and influence people 
is blown away there remains the kernel 
of truth that people like those who give 
them a sense of personal worth and dis- 
like those who give a blow to that basic 
need in their lives. 


My next point is that all children as 
well as adults have a need to contribute 
to the welfare and pleasure of other 
persons. How vital this is will be seen 
in the case of hobbies. Hobbies that 
are too individualistic are apt to prove 
to be unsatisfactory while those that 
give satisfaction and pleasure to others 
are apt to flourish. Photography and 
gardening are popular hobbies because, 
in addition to giving a sense of achieve- 
ment, they present good opportunities 
to enrich the lives of others. 


Few people realize that the chief 
problems of old age are not physical 
but psychological. Old people are in 
danger of losing their sense of worth. 
They are in danger of feeling that they 
no longer They often are 
thwarted in contributing to the welfare 


matter. 


and pleasure of others. 


Indeed, the whole Christian philo- 
sophy is staked on the theory that no 
individual can find satisfaction for his 
deepest needs except by contributing to 
the welfare and pleasure of others. 


Teachers have often forgotten this 
children. They have 


self-expression 


basic need in 
thought that 
merely a sense of personal achieve- 
ment. The fact that the word service 
has often been trailed in the dust of 
sentiment and unwholesome religiosity 
ought not to blind us to the fact that 
children have a deep need for con- 
tributing to the pleasure and welfare 


meant 
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To fulfill this need all chil- 
typical—need 


of others. 
dren—exceptional and 
guidance. 

Tied up with the needs for a sense 
of personal worth and for giving plea- 
sure to others is the need for reason- 
able freedom to pursue one’s own in- 
terests and plans in the varied activi- 
ties of work and play. In this book on 
Wholesome Personality, Burnham sug- 
gests as essentials for mental health, “a 
task, a plan, and freedom.” At the 
pre-school level this need shows itself 
in a desire to play without undue in- 





terference and to have reasonable 
freedom to carry out the plans that 
the child conceives. Too great frustra- 
tion of this need often results in nega- 
tivisms of withdrawing forms of be- 
havior. With school age comes the 
child’s need for wider freedom to pur- 
sue his activities in work and play 
without undue hindrance from home. 
All sorts of personality maladjustments 
lack of 


very aggressive 


—over-dependence, shyness, 


self-reliance or else 
traits—may be the result of too great 
restriction on the child’s activities. In 
adolescence there is the desire for a 
still wider freedom—to be free emo- 
tionally from too great possessiveness 
and too great domination on the part 
of the parent. The adolescent wants 
to order his own life, to choose his 
friends and his career without undue 
interference from his parents. All chil- 
dren of all ages, whether exceptional 
or typical, need this freedom — not a 
freedom of selfishness and lawlessness 
but a reasonable freedom to explore 
interests and to find satisfaction. 

The three chief mental hygiene needs 
of children are therefore, 1. a need for 
a sense of personal worth; 2. a need 
to contribute to the welfare and plea- 
sure of others; and 3. a need for reason- 
able freedom to pursue their interests 
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in work, play, and choice of vocation, 
without undue interference and frus- 
tration. 


HOW DO MENTAL HEALTH NEEDS APPLY 
TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN? 


Having examined the objectives for 
mental hygiene let us turn to the diffi- 
culties that arise in achieving these ob- 
jectives for exceptional children. Con- 
trary to usual practice, I shall start 
first with the gifted. 

With regard to the need for a sense 
of personal worth or ego-recognition it 
might be thought that gifted children 
do not need to have this developed in 
themselves. Do they not know that 
they are superior? Do they not some- 
times get into trouble just because 
they feel superior? Such a view leaves 
out two important considerations. 

First of all, satisfaction for the need 
for a sense of personal worth comes 
from the accomplishment of tasks suit- 
ed to the individual’s ability, interests, 
mental development. 
Giving gifted children success at 
trifling tasks that are beneath their 
ability does not give them that genu- 
ine sense of self-respect that is the 
necessary basis of a sense of personal 


and degree of 


worth. Rather it is likely to make them 
develop conceit or a cynical super- 


ciliousness. Gifted children need to have 
tasks that present something for their 
mental teeth to bite on. Only so can 
they get that genuine satisfaction which 
comes from a worth-while task well 
Only so can they get that sense 
worth 


done. 
of achievement and personal 


which is necessary to their mental 
health. 

There is, however, 
component to the need for ego-recog- 
nition. This is the approval of others. 
Gifted children face several problems 
First of all, their achievement 


another basic 


here. 
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may arouse the jealousy or ridicule of 
others. No child wants to be called a 
bookworm, a sissy, a teacher’s pet, a 
bluestocking, or a highpocket. The 
school, therefore, has the responsibility 
not only of seeing that gifted children 
get enough to do but that their achieve- 
ments gain the approval of their peers 
and of adults. This means the develop- 
ment of a reasonable attitude of humil- 
ity in the gifted child and the develop- 
ment of such traits as cooperating with 
others. The achievements of the gifted 
child must be attained in such a man- 
ner that they call forth not resentment 
but appreciation on the part of his fel- 
lows. The teacher of older days defin- 
itely created a problem for the super- 
ior child by holding him up as an ex- 
ample to the class and by overstressing 
the importance of beating the other 
pupils. Through the development of 
tact, humility, and a spirit of coopera- 
tiveness the teacher of gifted children 
today helps them not only to out- 
standing achievement but to the warm 
appreciation of others as well. 

In connection with the need for con- 
tributing to the pleasure and welfare 
of others, teachers of gifted children 
have a great responsibility. In older 
forms of education where great stress 
was placed upon school marks and on 
individual competition, gifted children 
tended to become individualists. They 
were encouraged to find all their satis- 
factions in personal enjoyment and suc- 
cess. One of the needs of gifted chil- 
dren is to find the satisfaction that 
comes from contributing to the pleasure 
and welfare of others in an acceptable 
way. This is not merely for society’s 
sake. It is also for -the sake of the 
gifted child himself. 

The earliest stage in doing something 
for the development of gifted children 
consisted of giving them enough to do. 
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Today we must go beyond that. Great 
achievement is not enough. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that great 


achievement should be performed in 
such a spirit that it carries with it the 
approval and appreciation of others. 
Only, however, as gifted children get 
the satisfaction that comes from con- 
tributing to the welfare and pleasure of 
others can their mental health needs be 
fully met. Teachers of the gifted must, 
therefore, guide their pupils from tasks 
that result merely in personal success 
to tasks that make for the advancement 
of society or the welfare of individuals. 
Examples of such activities in gifted 
classes include the painting of scenery 
for a class or school play; the contribut- 
ing of music, plays, and other forms of 
entertainment for the pleasure of the 
class or school; bringing materials for a 
class or school museum; organizing 
drives to raise funds for Red Cross or 
other charitable activities; painting 
posters, and so forth, to advertise school 
activities; designing costumes for school 
plays; writing notes to absent class- 
mates when ill; assisting the police in 
safety campaigns; taking care of the 
family garden; and the performance of 
family tasks like paying the light and 
water bill; or doing chores in rural dis- 
tricts. 

With regard to the other need of chil- 
dren—the need to pursue work and 
play with reasonable freedom—the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher of the gifted 
is great. Nearly all educators are 
agreed that with these children, the en- 
couragement of initiative and of crea- 
tive activity is vital to their highest de- 
velopment. The gifted must be guided 
to discover for themselves interests, 
goals, means of achievement, and even- 
tually outlet for their talents through 
the choice of a satisfying vocation. 


This freedom does not involve all 
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freedom from restraint. Gifted chil- 
dren are apt to be impatient of restraint 
and authority because so much of it 
seems to them, and too often is, un- 
reasonable and unnecessary. They are 
apt to be impatient, for example, of the 
slow workings of democracy in a com- 
mittee or in a public meeting. They are 
apt to dislike the submitting of them- 
selves to authority as found in our poli- 
tical, social, and economic structure. 
To give their best in leadership their 
teachers must help them to learn the 
necessity of conforming to many rules 
of the game of life as man has dis- 
covered them by centuries of experi- 
ence. They must learn, as the late Dr. 
Leta Hollingsworth has said “to suffer 
fools gladly—not bitterly, not cynically, 
not despairingly, but gladly.” On the 
other hand, within the wide framework 
of society’s institutions, they must have 
wider opportunities for freedom to pur- 
sue interests in work and play than the 
traditional classroom has afforded. 

From the gifted child let us turn to 
the handicapped. 

As has already been suggested, the 
most fundamental problem of the edu- 
cation of the handicapped is to provide 
these children can 
worth. 


situations where 
achieve a sense of personal 
They cannot be mentally healthy with- 
out a sense of achievement. What these 
children are taught in school has less 
value from a vocational or even a prac- 
tical standpoint than from the stand- 
of giving these children ego- 
recognition. With many _ subnormal 
children, for example, the practical 
value of learning to read is secondary 
to the sense of worth which they get 
from being able to read in a world 
where ability to read is recognized as 
necessary for all individuals. One might 
venture to say, too, that the practical 
aspect of learning simple arithmetic for 


point 
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use in everyday life is, for many sub- 
normal children, less important than 
the mental hygiene value that flows 
from the social recognition derived 
from the ability to make change and to 
compute. 

In selecting curricula, experiences, or 
projects for mentally retarded children, 
we must, therefore, choose not only 
those that have a practical utility, but 
we must also consider whether these 
experiences will gain social recognition 
for the child. The activities engaged in 
by mentally retarded children in the 
classroom—whether handwork or aca- 
demic work—should be such as will 
give them a sense of achievement in a 
task suited to their needs and abilities. 
These activities should also gain for 
them recognition from their classmates, 
the rest of the school, their parents, and 
the community. 

For other types of handicapped, such 
as the physically handicapped, the same 
principle holds. The greatest task that 
the educators of the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, the epileptic, and the cardiacs 
have is not so much to find things that 
these children can do as to find things 
to do that give these children adequate 
ego-recognition in spite of their handi- 
cap. Some teachers, in the past, have 
tried to handle this problem by unduly 


exaggerating the value of mediocre 
achievement. Carried beyond a cer- 
tain point this defeats its own end. 


What handicapped children require is 
an earnest searching on the part of 
educators for tasks where achievement 
worthy of some social recognition is 
possible. What the physically handi- 
capped need are tasks in which they 
can taste the joy of successful achieve- 
ment and which bring them the genuine 
recognition of others. 

All handicapped children, too, need 
the satisfaction that comes from minis- 
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tering to the pleasure and welfare of 
others. This may be less difficult of 
achievement for the mentally handi- 
capped than for the physically handi- 
capped. The many forms of personal 
service are often more readily available 
for the former than for the latter. It 
is probably true, however, that teach- 
ers have not yet adequately explored 
the avenues by which the physically 
and mentally handicapped may con- 
tribute to the welfare of others. We 
have been so concerned with what we 
could do for the handicapped and what 
they could do for themselves that we 
have tended to neglect the important 
matter of what they could do for others. 
The approach to this problem must be 
an honest rather than a sentimental 
Children must not be rationalized 


one. 
into relying upon  pseudo-achieve- 
ments in this field. They must be 


helped to find genuine avenues of serv- 
ice to others. 

An example of helpful tasks is found 
in the case of senior boys’ class of men- 
tally recent 
drive for Red Cross funds in a Can- 
adian city this class established on a 
Saturday a personal service agency in 
The teacher acted as 
telephone girl and the public 
asked to phone the school for a boy to 


retarded children. In a 


their school. 
were 


run messages, do errands, or minor 
jobs like emptying the ashes. The 


money for these services was given to 
the Red Cross. 

With the physically 
teachers may emphasize how much 


handicapped, 


personal service can be contributed to 
others by a genuine interest in them 
and by small courtesies that may be 
rendered. 
Coming to the next point, since 
handicapped children often suffer more 
than the usual amount of frustration in 


following their desires in work, play, 
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possible, 


and in choosing a career, teachers have 
a particular responsibility for wise 
guidance in the development of the in- 
terests of these children. The handi- 
capped need skillful guidance in de- 
veloping interests in work, play, and 
vocations that will not end in defeat 
and frustration. This guidance is often 
very indirect. Occasionally it must 
take the form of helping the child to 
face franking the limitations which his 
handicap imposes. Care must be taken 
lest this guidance becomes itself a frus- 
tration. Otherwise the child’s need for 
reasonable freedom to follow interests 
and activities will not be met. Guid- 
ance means not domination but help- 
ing the child to discover interests in 
work and play for himself. True guid- 
ance involves not only the presence of 
a guide but also freedom of choice on 
the part of the one guided. In addi- 
tion a good guide knows whither the 
road leads. A good teacher of the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled, the cardiacs, or 
the subnormal must know, as far as 
whether hobbies, 
play-activities, and occupations are 
likely for a particular child to lead to 
frustration or to a sense of happy self- 
realization. This problem is inherent 
in the wise guidance of all children. It 
is merely more accentuated in the case 
of handicapped children since the 
fields of choice are somewhat more re- 
stricted for them. To help the handi- 
capped to find a real sense of freedom 
because their interests carry them into 
fields where they may achieve is the 
task of the teacher. 


interests, 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the task of the teacher 
of exceptional children is to find for 
each particular child ways of achieving 
his three great mental hygiene needs— 

(Continued on page 263) 
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The Feasibility of School Opportunities 


for the Epileptic 





Boru the medical profession and 
the laity have long regarded epilepsy 
as a hopeless disease. With the excep- 
tion of the United States, and some 
parts of Great Britain, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Holland, the only place for 
an epileptic has been in an asylum for 
the insane. We _ have 
learned, however, that if an 
attempt is made to associate 
the treatment with any 
other disease, epilepsy al- 
ways seems to suffer neg- 


lect. 

In the United States 
there are some 500,000 per- 
sons subject to epilepsy, 


the greatest percentage of 





these being outside of in- 
Because of this 


Ella 


stitutions. 
fact, it is necessary that the 

state provide adequate means for the 
education of those that are educable. 
This can best be determined by making 
use of such means of measurement as 
the Binet-Simon mental tests or other 
scales. Epileptics make a group favor- 
able for investigation because accord- 
ing to William G. Lennox of the Har- 
vard Medical School, “Nine-tenths or 
more of the persons so afflicted were 
apparently normal at birth’.” 

If this is true, then there is a great 
possibility of finding the agent that is 
responsible for the seizure and thus 
prevent or at least control the seizure 
symptom. An important factor to keep 


Lennox, Witiiam G., “The Problem of Epi- 
lepsy,” The Journal of the International 
League Against Epilepsy, 2nd series, Volume 
I, February, 1937. 
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Ella W. Crile 


in mind is that a great majority of 
epileptics are normal except for short 
periods of time, and many that are re- 
ceiving the proper medical care do not 
deteriorate mentally. They can, there- 
fore, be an economic asset. 

A program for work with epileptics 
should include a closely co- 
ordinated study conducted 
by the physician and edu- 
cator, with the very valu- 
able assistance of the pa- 
tient and his family. It 
should be one sustained 
over a long period of years, 
by workers that will con- 
tinue in spite of numerous 
defeats. It is a subject upon 
which conclusions can not 





. Crile easily be reached, if at all. 


establishment of a 
medical 


The 
school as a laboratory for 
study and at the same time for caring 
for the child’s educational needs is a 


definite step toward a more progressive 





© Exta W. Crite, A. B., is assistant principal 
in charge of the White Special School (for 
epileptics), Detroit, Michigan. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, and has 
made special study in education of the handi- 
capped at the University of Colorado, and at 
Columbia University. 

Her experience also includes teaching posi- 
tions in another field of special education; 
namely, the mentally retarded. 

She is a member of Pi Lambda Theta (Na- 
tional Honorary Fraternity); is president of 
the Detroit Association of University of 
Michigan Alumnae; and is a member of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

The accompanying article is a condensed 
version of a paper read by the author before 
the 1940 Pittsburgh Convention. 
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interpretation of the disease. 

The s-cial adjustment of the epilep- 
tic is of particular significance since the 
general public has until recent years 
looked upon the disease with a kind 
of horror. This idea is slowly, but 
surely, being corrected although the 
ghost frequently returns. If the child 
is maladjusted, which is most often 
true, he gets an unsympathetic, in- 
secure concept of himself. We must 
give the child help in understanding 
and accepting his affliction without bit- 
terness, and to capitalize on any assets 
he may have. We must build up se- 
curity for the child through wise and 
affection. Self-esteem 
through 
planned discipline, proper vocational 


understanding 


can be fostered carefully 


training, creative activities, and sym- 
pathetic guidance toward accepting life 
as it is. He should be taught to care 
for himself as a normal person, but 
with certain deviations and restrictions. 
Not only must we strive to teach the 
epileptic how to take his place in so- 
ciety, but Society must be persuaded 
to accept the epileptic, realize his limit- 
ations, and provide a means whereby 
he can support himself. 


The mental health of any child means 
more than freedom from disease. It 
means freedom from warpings and 
twists of personality that will keep 
him from facing life squarely. It is im- 
portant that the child’s background, 
home life, and schooling, if any, be con- 
sidered in their interrelated entirety. 
Frequently, an epileptic child comes 
from a home where he has been over- 
protected to the extent that he is 
totally unable to care for himself, even 
in a simple manner.’ Perhaps for years 
he has held the center of the stage, al- 
ways threatening the family’s constant 
fear that a seizure will occur if his 
ideas or desires are thwarted. Such a 
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child finds it difficult indeed to take his 
place in group activity. However, 
through group experience in the every- 
day school program, he can gradually 
learn to be emotionally independent. 
In considering the various means 
whereby we can best serve the child, 
we must consider the adults that are 
to guide and direct his activities. The 
adults, with whom children come in 
contact, quickly become objects of 
imitation and emulation. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we formulate cer- 
tain objectives with regard to the selec- 
tion of a staff. The personality of an 
adult like that of the child is an out- 
come of racial and social heritage and 
By under- 
standing the factors that make up per- 
sonality, we may better manage our 


environmental experiences. 


own lives and thus be of greater service 
to others. If we expect the child to 
get along with others, then we must 
exhibit at all times that quality of tact 
and good judgment that enables us to 
enjoy and respect each other’s likes 


‘and dislikes, and that permits us to live 


life to the fullest and best. 

In short, adults that would have the 
proper influence and insight into the 
problems of a group of children must 
be healthy, joyous individuals, possess- 
ing a liking for children, a sympathetic 
understanding of their faults, and 
above all a sense of humor that will 
enable them to laugh at themselves as 
well as at others. 

Equally important is the need of cer- 
tain types of knowledge, such as train- 
ing in the particular field, and familiar- 
ity with the principles of child psy- 
chology. There must also be a wide 
range of interests outside of school life 
if the adult is to remain fresh and vital. 
It is not always easy to find one person 
possessing all these qualities, but given 
a basic predisposition toward them, 
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SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE EPILEPTIC 


they can, under the proper leadership, 
be developed. 

The first attempt to meet the needs 
of epileptic children in Detroit was in 
1925 when a few children were given 

Through the 


contacts with children and their par- 


home teaching. many 
ents, the Psychological Clinic and the 
Department of Special Education be- 
came aware of the needs of a much 
larger group. Consequently a prelimin- 
ary survey of the number of epileptic 
children was made in May, 1934 by the 
Board of Health nurses and the Psy- 
chological Clinic special inquiry forms 
sent out to public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools. This resulted in a report 
of 419 known cases. 

Following this the Board of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Board 
of Health established a medical survey 
clinic, the purpose of which was to 
make a further study of the problem. 
It was found that most of the children 
received no regular instruction because 
their handicap excluded them from 
school. 

A School of Epileptic children was 
Detroit 
in January, 1935 with an enrolment of 


experimentally established in 
thirty-four boys. It was operated on a 
twenty-four-hour basis, five days a 
week. We now have an active enrol- 
ment of one hundred forty-five chil- 
The 
school occupies two floors of the north 
wing in the White Elementary School 
and is known as the White Special 
School. It is, at present, the only one, 
with such an extensive program, in the 
United States. 

On the first floor of our building are 


They make up six regu- 


dren on a day school program. 


fifteen rooms. 
lar home rooms, a general arts room, a 
and 


and a nine-bed clinic room. 


conservatory, 
The din- 


ing room, children’s lounge, doctor’s 


small auditorium 
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office, and school office are on the sec- 
ond floor. Equipment, with the excep- 
tion of the clinic, special stair padding, 
radiator guards, and classroom desks, 
is common to that of any other school. 
This is an important factor in consider- 
ing expenditures necessary for estab- 
lishing such a school. 

A definite 


and entry is followed. 


routine for examination 
Should a child 
enrolled in a regular school have a 
spell of some kind, the principal calls 
for an appointment with our doctor. 
We have a regular clinic for new pa- 
tients every Thursday, at which time 
the parent is asked to bring the child 
for an examination. A thorough his- 
tory is taken by a public health nurse, 
who is with us only on that day, and 
the child is given a mental examination 
by the examiner from the psychologi- 
cal clinic. Admission to the school is 
dependent upon the following factors: 
(1) an IQ not than 65; and 


(2) general background (i. e., has the 


lower 


patient been out of school for several 
years? 


adjust in a school situation?) 


Would his age permit him to 
Recom- 
mendations may be of several types: 
(1) Admission and treatment; (2) Re- 
main in regular school under treat- 
ment; (3) Institution; and (4) Not 
epileptic, possible behavior problem, 
should adjust best in a special class. 
All cases are studied carefully and 
thoroughly before making recommend- 
ations. When the child 


school he is given a Stanford Achieve- 


enters the 


ment Test to determine his educational 
level and is placed in the proper grade. 
Consideration is given to his size and 
social development, and it is necessary 
to make his program so flexible as to 
take care of any deviations that are ap- 
parent. 

Classroom procedure is patterned af- 
ter that of the regular grade with spe- 
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cial emphasis upon individual instruc- 
tion. A curriculum is provided for 
grades Bl through A110 advanced. 
Each teacher averages two complete 
grades of about twenty-five pupils with 
a wide range of ability. 

The progress of the child may be re- 
tarded because of the frequency of 
seizures. For the most part, the pupil 
is able to complete one-half year’s work 
in a year. Because of their instability 
and physical handicap, attention is di- 
rected away from mid-year promo- 
tions. If the child has made any pro- 
gress, he is marked “advanced” at the 
end of the first semester and promo- 
tions are made in June. Special all 
school projects are carried on in the 
various classrooms and each pupil cen- 
ters his interest upon some particular 
phase of the project. 

A survey of I Q’s in 1937-1938 
showed that the greatest number of 
pupils fell in the group that ranged 
from 70 to 99. In 1938-39, this re- 
mained fairly constant, and now in 
1939-40 the same condition still exists. 
At the present time, 93 of our total en- 
rolment of 145 are within the 70-99 dis- 
tribution. Upon proper approval, 
pupils are usually returned to regular 
schools after they have been free of 
seizures for a period of one year. In 
the event of a recurrance of seizures, 
the principal is asked to notify us, and 
arrangements are made for re-examina- 
tion of the pupil and his readmittance 
if necessary. Because of the careful 
methods employed in selecting pupils 
to be returned to regular schools, it is 
seldom necessary to readmit a child. 

Many interesting activities are car- 
ried on, one of which is a play given by 
our high school pupils. This project 
is entirely separate and apart from all 
other activities and is kept at a high 
school level. The pupils intensely en- 
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joy it, and put forth great effort to 
make their plays successes. During 
one presentation a boy had four light 
seizures while on the stage, but this 
failed to stop the play. Not one pupil 
was disturbed by the fact that one of 
the actors had a seizure, nor did the 
actor himself forget his lines. The 
audience was almost spellbound by the 
absolute calmness of the pupils. This 
attitude is quite prevalent among our 
students; they do not become excited 
when one of their fellow classmates has 
a seizure. 

All activities are correlated with art 
work and the result is an abundance of 
excellent pictures and beautiful murals 
ornamenting our halls and classrooms. 
We have found that it is wise to have 
the children live as busy, happy, and 
constructive lives as possible in spite 
of their handicap, and have, therefore, 
provided an outlet for their many in- 
terests in a wealth of extra-curricular 
activities. Two organizations of which 
we are very proud are The Young 
Writer’s Club and the Camp Fire Girls. 
The Young Writer’s are a group of 
pupils that are particularly interested 
in writing for pleasure and many of 
their articles have appeared in one of 
our leading Detroit papers. 

The Camp Fire Group has been most 
helpful in assisting at parties, teas, and 
programs. They have had many happy 
meetings at which time headbands, 
fancy beadings, and other things have 
been made. Parents have repeatedly 
expressed their appreciation and ap- 
proval regarding the activities of this 
club. It has opened the way toward 
one more interesting use of leisure 
time, of which these pupils have so 
much. Their interests are also directed 


to cooking, a Hobby Club, and an 
Audubon Club. 
(Continued on page 263) 
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Pioneering in the Interests 
of Hearing Handicapped Children 





WEBSTER defines a pioneer as 
“one before as into the 
wilderness, preparing the way for oth- 
ers to follow.” The wilderness of social 
work for the hard of hearing was first 
attacked in 1910 by a lip reading 
teacher, Edward B. Nitchie, who was 
hard of hearing. He formed the Nitchie 
Service League because he believed 
that people with a hearing handicap 
should band together to help those 
similarly handicapped. The Nitchie 
Service League later became the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
Other organizations began to form in 


who goes 


different parts of the country so that in 
1919 there were nine local societies for 
the hard of hearing. At that time a 
prominent otologist, Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, who later became president of 
the American Medical Association, 
dreamed of uniting the scattered organ- 
izations into a national organization. 
This dream came true in April, 1919 
when our American Society came into 
existence. This society dedicated itself 
to the services of hard of hearing chil- 
Its purposes were 
“To serve as an in- 


dren and adults. 
challenging ones. 
formation center on problems of de- 
fective hearing; to improve the educa- 
tional, economic, and social conditions 
among both adults and children whose 
hearing has been lost or impaired; and 
to stimulate scientific efforts in the pre- 
vention of deafness and the conserva- 
tion of hearing.” 


Thus did a great national movement 


come into being. It has repeatedly been 
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said by various groups interested in 
this new type of social work: “There 
is nothing like it in history; a national 
organization made up for the most part 
of handicapped people devoted to the 
object of relieving the children of the 
country of the handicap under which 
they themselves labor.” Perhaps the 
success of the movement has been due 
in large part to the crusading spirit of 
those pioneers who resolved that the 
world must be made a better place for 
hearing-handicapped children. 


Prior to the first conference of the 
Society held in 1921, 
preliminary work had been done by 


Boston in 


scientists on instruments for measur- 
ing hearing, but this was not generally 
The whisper, watch, and tun- 
ing fork tests were the means 
available. How could we, an obscure 
little organization with only ten chap- 


known. 
only 


ters and less than one hundred direct 
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members, influence the handling of chil- 
dren scattered through the schools of 
the United States like needles in hay- 
stacks? The task at that time seemed 
insurmountable. 

In 1924 a committee on hard of hear- 
ing children was formed, with Mrs. 
James F. Norris of Boston as chairman. 
The report of this committee given in 
1925 hastened the development of the 
phonograph audiometer. This instru- 
ment was first used in 1926, an event- 
ful year in many ways, in the develop- 
ment of work for hearing-handicapped 
Hearing surveys conducted 
audiometer 


children. 
with the phonograph 
showed an alarming number of chil- 
dren with deficient hearing and fired 
the crusaders with determination to 
find the hard of hearing children every- 
where and help them in every way pos- 
sible. One result of the surveys was 
the adoption of a resolution by the ear 
section of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, similar to the following: 
“Recognizing the fact that the most ef- 
fective means for the prevention of 
deafness consist in the early detection 
of hearing impairment, thereby giving 
opportunity for the prompt removal of 
contributing causes, and believing it to 
be one of the important functions of 
our school authorities to safeguard the 
integrity of the special sense organs, 
as well as the general health of school 
children: 

“Be it Resolved by the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Oto- 
logical Society in session assembled, 
that it heartily favors the provision by 
our public school authorities of regular 
periodic examinations of the hearing 
acuity of all public school children, 
such examinations to be adequate to 
detect even slight hearing loss.” 

During that same year a number of 
other important things happened, (1) 
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Ears and the Man by Misses Annetta 
W. Peck, Estelle E. Samuelson, and 
Ann Lehman of the New York League 
was published, (2) nation-wide pub- 
licity was given to lip reading by our 
first National Lip Reading Tournament, 
and (3) the problems of the hard of 
hearing child and adult were presented 
for the first time before the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

Interest in the movement grew. In 
1927 a report of the Commission on 
Education of our Society was published 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and widely distributed. This re- 
port covered methods of detecting 
hearing defects and made recommenda- 
tions as to medical and educational 
treatment of hearing handicapped chil- 
dren. In 1927 the Society collaborated 
with the United States Bureau of 
Standards in examining and reporting 
The years 1928 and 

representatives of 


on hearing aids. 
1929 found 
our Society at the conferences on prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council while 1930 
brought new opportunities for fighting 
for the rights of hard of hearing chil- 
dren through the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. 
Within the last decade, in spite of tre- 
mendous obstacles, our movement has 
continued to grow and exert its in- 
fluence. We estimate that today ap- 
proximately 20,000 children are receiv- 
ing lip reading instruction in public 
and parochial schools. 

Wherever a new chapter of our So- 
ciety has been formed, efforts have been 
made to do something for the hard of 
hearing child. The work has varied 
according to the size and strength of 
the chapter and the existing program 
in its community. In some places we 
find chapters financing the testing pro- 


many 
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grams; owning and lending audio- 
meters; sponsoring deafness prevention 
clinics; arranging for tonsil and adenoid 
operations; providing milk, shoes, and 
toys for needy hard of hearing chil- 
dren; planning special theater parties 
in places equipped with earphones; 
gaining the service 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, com- 
munity chests; instituting classes for 
pre-school children; making studies of 
juniors; 


cooperation of 


vocational counselling for 
establishing scholarships for hard of 
hearing high school students; sponsor- 
ing classes for mothers; lending or giv- 
ing hearing aids to hard of hearing 
children; cooperating with juvenile 
courts in the study of the relation of 
delinquency to hearing loss; contribut- 
ing to the support of work for hard 
of hearing children in the rural com- 
munities; taking the lead in CWA and 
WPA conservation of hearing projects; 
producing films relating to hearing 
loss; training audiometer technicians 
and teachers of lip reading, conduct- 
ing demonstration classes in lip read- 
ing when there are no facilities for 
such classes in the public schools; keep- 
ing the needs and problems of the hard 
of hearing children in their communi- 
ties before the public through talks be- 
fore various groups and through dis- 
semination of literature; working for 
effective legislation, influencing the 
thoughts of their communities. 

In 1930 the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection pub- 
lished the following quotation from the 
United States Bureau of Statistics 
which expressed the gist of laws in 
eighteen states: 

“Every child attending public schools 
should be separately and carefully 
tested and examined at least once every 
year to ascertain whether such child is 
suffering from defective sight or hear- 
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ing or any other disability tending to 
prevent such child from receiving full 
benefit of school work.” 

Such legislation, as far as the hard 
of hearing is concerned was negligible 
since it could not be enforced. The 
first compulsory law for examining the 
hearing of school children was passed 
in New York in 1936. The American 
Society is proud of the part played in 
the passage of such legislation by its 
New York chapter and its other chap- 
ters in New York state. It is also 
proud of the part taken by chapters in 


promoting effective legislation in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, California, 


Indiana. In New York state efforts are 
now being made to give lip reading to 
the 63,000 children in the state in need 
of it. It is estimated that the cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $65,000 per 
year. In Oklahoma primary 
trainee at Teachers’ College is given 


every 


intensive instruction in lip reading. In 
Maine audiometer hearing tests have 
been given in every country. (Inci- 
dentally, it was through the influence 
of our Portland, Maine chapter that 
hearing tests were first started. The 
Society there purchased an audiometer 
that travelled considerably until the 
School Department purchased its own 
instrument. A teachers’ training course 
in methods of lip reading was given 
free of cost to several Portland, Maine 
school teachers, through an anonymous 
giver who had been inspired by the 
work done by the Portland chapter.) 
In New Hampshire the success of the 
legislative program can be directly 
traced to our chapter workers. In Cali- 
fornia, Mr. F. M. Duckles, Field Secre- 
tary of our American Society in the 
Pacific Zone, has been doing outstand- 
ing work in testing the hard of hear- 
ing children in the rural districts of 
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that state while Dr. Warren Gardner, 
Chairman of our Committee on Hard of 
Hearing Children is continuing his 
splendid work in connection with his 
travelling clinic, about which he told 
you at your Detroit meeting. 

In 1938 at our Conference in Cleve- 
land, our Teachers Council heard the 
report of its Commtitee on Standards 
for Certification of Teachers of Lip 
Reading. 

This subject is of vital importance 
since if effective legislation is to in- 
crease (and we assuredly hope that 
it will) more and more teachers will 
be trained and more and more states 
will grant special certificates for the 
teaching of lip reading. 

Since its founding our American So- 
ciety has held seventeen national con- 
ferences where papers have been pre- 
sented on such subjects as inheritance 
of deafness, willing of temporal bones 
to science, vocational rehabilitation, 
teaching of lip reading, trends in the 
development of hearing aids, voice 
training, residual hearing, methods of 
testing hard of hearing children, the 
value of recreation in the lives of the 
hard of hearing, problems of the grade 
teacher, the parent and the hard of 
hearing child and various other sub- 
Reprints of these papers have 
distributed and have 
physicians, schools, 


jects. 
been widely 
brought help to 
nurses, grade and special teachers, and 
parents. 

National Hearing Week held annual- 
ly since 1927 has afforded excellent 
publicity and is one of our great unify- 
ing forces. The President of the United 
States, medical 
societies, and service clubs have en- 
dorsed this week which strives to make 
the general public hearing-conscious. 
Through field work, through our ex- 
hibits sent to meetings of national or- 


governors, mayors, 
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ganizations, through speakers at na- 
tional gatherings of doctors, educators 
and social workers, through our repre- 
sentation of local and national commit- 
tees dealing with handicapped chil- 
dren, our influence has been felt. Al- 
ways we have striven to drive home 
the program formulated by our So- 
ciety: 


1. Prevention (medical) through 
hearing tests, otolaryngological ex- 
aminations and treatment. 

2. Education: 

(a) Instruction in lip reading in 
the regular schools for chil- 
dren who need this addi- 
tional subject in order to 
keep up with their grades. 

(b) Special classes in the regu- 
lar schools for children 
with hearing losses too 
marked to profit by grade 
instruction unless aided by 
lip reading and_ hearing 

equipment. 

(c) Special training in speech 

voice when necessary. 

(d) Vocational guidance. 


Always we have kept in mind that 
“democracy must inculcate in its chil- 
dren capacities for living and assure 
for the fulfillment of 
those capacities.’ Always have we 
realized the importance of enlisting the 
cooperation of the parents, the physi- 
cians, the grade teachers, the special 
teachers, and the school nurses. 


opportunities 


Though we are grateful for what 
has been accomplished, we know that 
only a fraction of the children that need 
our help have been reached. The Office 
of Education recently released statistics 
showing that out of the school popula- 
tion, 22,750,000 children between five 
and fourteen are in the elementary 
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schools and that of this number 70 per 
cent still live in the country or in some 
little towns close to the country. We 
must reach out into the rural sections 
more and more. There must be eter- 
nal vigilance if we are to keep the 
problem of the hard of hearing children 


We know that 


in school rooms all over the country 


before school officials. 


children who do not know that they 
have defective hearing are bewildered, 
ridiculed, thought stupid, misunder- 
stood by their parents, teachers, and 
They are developing in- 
feriority complexes, scars they will 
carry all their Thousands of 
children of high school age, we believe, 
have left school because the struggle 
Young peo- 


schoolmates. 


lives. 


to keep up was too great. 
ple are facing the future with despair 
in their hearts. We must reach them. 
The hard of hearing child even more 
than the normally hearing child needs 
not only vocational counselling but ad- 
vice in regard to his family relation- 
ships, his contacts with his fellow-men 
and society at large. Continued ef- 


forts must be made to increase the 
existing cooperation of organizations 
such The problem of the 
nursery school child commands our at- 
tention. Research into the medical, 
educational, psychological, and social 


of acquired deafness must 


as yours. 


aspects 
be encouraged, as well as research 
problems. Among 
see mothers taking 
advantage of opportunities offered 
for pre-natal care in conserving the 


hearing of their babies; regular exam- 


into occupational 


our goals we 


inations of the hearing of all school 
children as well as those of nursery 
school age; voice training and speech 
correction; clinics for the prevention of 
deafness in every city. Physicians will 
be trained to prescribe hearing aids for 
children as well as for adults; there 
will be more adequate means for test- 
ing the hearing of children. In the fu- 
ture there will be less need of our 
chapters for the hard of hearing inso- 
far as some of their activities are con- 
cerned. But for many years to come 
we must wage an unceasing battle and 
not allow indifference and neglect to 
hamper our program. We are seeking 
a goal where our specialized work 
will be needed no more. However, that 
goal will not be reached so long as any 
child’s hearing is threatened through 
ignorance or neglect or so long as there 
is any discrimination or exploitation of 
people with a hearing handicap. We 
must move forward to that goal ever 
grateful for the help given by physi- 
cians, scientists, educators, nurses, so- 
cial workers, electrical engineers, and 
the general public. 

An editorial in the Christian Century 
stated that “All wars are like icebergs; 
only a small part of their substance 
shows above the surface.” I have tried in 
a limited way to show you some of the 
substance beneath the surface of our 
war in behalf of hearing-handicapped 
children. That substance, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
bespeaks your continued cooperation 
as it goes forward in its challenging 
work of service. 


NO USE ‘TO FIGHT FOR NOTHING’ 
We must find the way to keep both the teachers and the soldiers at their posts. 


Military defense must be paid for through sacrifice, 


of the very thing we seek to defend. 


but not through the sacrifice 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 


United 
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States Commissioner of Education. 
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The Visually Handicapped Child 
in the Rural Community 





‘THE visually handicapped child in 
the rural community presents quite a 
problem, not only from the educational 
standpoint, but also from the stand- 
points of eye hygiene and social adjust- 
ment. It is important for this child to 
get an education, just as it is for any 
other child, but he must get it in a way 
that will not further harm his already 
defective eyes, and that will not add 
to his emotional upset. 

The method generally accepted for 
educating these children is not always 
ynossible in rural communities. To 
unite three or four small school dis- 
tricts in order to have enough children 
for a sight saving class would in the 
majority of instances be impossible be- 
cause of transportation difficulties and 
differences in policy among school dis- 
tricts. For these reasons, we have been 
attempting for several years to carry 
on individual sight saving class routines 
with the children in various isolated 
communities. 

The program was _ initiated in 
Pennsylvania in 1932 by Miss Evelyn 
M. Carpenter, then supervisor of con- 
servation of vision for the Council for 
the Blind. It did not get well under way, 
however, until about 1935, after the in- 
terests of the Departments of Health 
and Instruction were aroused. The 
Division of School Medical Inspection 
also cooperated well, as later did the 
Division of Special Education. The 
cost of clear-type books was prohibitive 
for the smaller school districts, so Miss 
Carpenter conceived the idea of having 
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high schools with commercial courses 
purchase bulletin typewriters so that 
the commercial students could, as a 
part of their work, copy lesson plans in 
bulletin type for the visually handi- 
capped children in the district. On the 
other hand, magnifying lens units were 
used where advisable, and large type 
books purchased when possible. 


Our program in Allegheny County 
was started about 1934 by the Preven- 
tion of Blindness Department of the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind, as a means of 
helping the visually handicapped chil- 
dren known to the department to be 
having difficulty in accomplishing their 
school work. Large type books were 
bought by the department and loaned 
to the children as a demonstration to 
the school districts. The program has 
grown slowly so that we have at the 
present time 38 children, with sight- 
saving equipment, spread over 31 dif- 
ferent school districts— public and 
parochial—in Allegheny County and in 
two neighboring counties. Included in 
the group are children (1) with pro- 


@ Marcetta S. CouEn, B. S., is supervisor 
of blindness, Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, Incorporated. 
She received her bachelor of science degree 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
has done graduate work in the field of social 
sciences at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Prior to her present position she was a 
medical social worker at the Falk Clinic of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The accompanying article was condensed 
from a paper read by the author before the 
Fittsburgh meeting of the International Coun- 
cil. 
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gressive conditions who require not 
only special equipment but also an un- 
derstanding of their eye conditions by 
the school and the home, and (2) chil- 
dren with congenitally defective eyes 
who need sight saving equipment to 
help them get along. 

We started out with very few large 
type books. You who have seen price 
lists for these books know how much 
more they cost than do the average 
texts. We were able to draw on special 
contributions from women’s clubs for 
the most part, which aided greatly in 
enabling us to buy more books as our 
number of referrals increased. Some 
of the school districts, unable to buy 
complete sets of books for their young- 
sters, would purchase several books a 
year, borrowing some of ours to supple- 
ment, and then would return to us 
theirs and ours at the end of the term. 
In this way we enlarged our own col- 
lection, and had the schools participat- 
ing in the expense involved. Last year 
the Pittsburgh Lions’ Council gave the 
Allegheny County Medical Society 
some money to be used for preventive 
medicine. The County Medical So- 
ciety, familiar with our program and 
aware of the Lions’ interest in work 
with the blind, turned that fund over 
to us, and with it we have enlarged our 
collection to the point where, with a 
great deal of care exercised in the lend- 
ing, we have available a fairly ade- 
quate collection of books. 

We do ask that the schools purchase 
books whenever possible, and also that 
they provide the soft black lead pencils, 
dull mat off-white paper, yellow chalk 
if needed, India ink, and other smaller 
items. We interpret to the school the 
need for adequate light, and attempt to 
locate the best lighted and best situated 
desk in the room for the child. In one 
instance, we were surprised to find that 
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an entire school building was relighted 
after we had been unable to find a 
classroom spot with five foot-candles 
of light for one of our boys. We do 
not take credit for that relighting, be- 
cause the school board and the parent- 
teachers association had for some time 
been contemplating it, but our findings 
helped to hasten their decision. 
Periodic visiting of homes and 
schools is required for these children. 
In an ideal situation, probably monthly 
visits should be made, with perhaps 
even more frequent visits when the 
program is first Unfortun- 


ately, we carry this work as one small 


started. 


part of a large prevention of blind- 
ness program, and being inadequately 
staffed at best, we cannot possibly 
manage the ideal amount of visiting. 
We do, however, try to get around to 
each district several times a semester, 
particularly to those children that are 
progressive myopes. Telephone calls 
help, and it is gratifying to find teach- 
ers that are sufficiently interested in 
their children to call with a list of 
questions or to write asking for sug- 
gestions and advice on particular prob- 
lems that arise. Many of the teachers 
have also visited the sight saving class 
in Pittsburgh to gain ideas and in- 
formation. 

We well realize that the big type 
books do not fit the curriculum in 
most of the schools, and that our pro- 
gram adds an extra burden to already 
overburdened teachers. Yet only once 
have we had a refusal to use the books; 
always the reply is, “We'll make them 
fit, even if it does mean extra work 
and planning.” In the one instance 
where we were refused, the books were 
later accepted and used because the 
child in question was a progressive 
myope, and her eyes became rapidly 
worse during the school year. 
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There are a few other provisions 
that we usually make which might well 
be mentioned here. We have, with the 
approval and close supervision of the 
doctor, loaned the magnifying lens and 
light units to some children. These 
units do not work with all children 
with defective vision (not with pro- 
gressive eye conditions) and have to 
be introduced on a trial and error basis. 
Of two children with identical defects, 
either, neither, or both, may be able 
to use the unit. One may use it with 
the light, the other without. When it 
can be used, it is a help, because it 
simplifies the program by making spe- 
cial books unnecessary. There is an- 
other provision that we have not yet 
completed, but are in the process of 
doing. We have several children in 
parochial schools whose catechisms we 
are copying in bulletin type. This is 
being done completely by volunteers 
and will, we feel certain, be a great 
help to the children. 

There is also a project now under 
way in Pennsylvania in which twenty- 
four-point-type books are being printed 
for the use of these children. The first 
book is by Rugg and Krueger in the 
field of social studies, and is entitled 
Man and His Changing Society. The 
printing and binding are being done 
by the National Youth Administration, 
under the close supervision and co- 
operation of the State Council for the 
Blind. The book will, we hope, be 
completed by next September. 

After the seventh grade we have the 
problem of no longer being able to ob- 
tain the large print books. In some 
high schools NYA students, or others, 
act as readers. We feel that if the 
blind can obtain higher education with 
the help of readers, surely the visually 
handicapped can also. For the boys 
there are trade schools available in 
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some districts; in others, they can be 
sent to the schools in Pittsburgh. The 
same is true for the girls, but it is not 
quite as popular with them. The voca- 
tional problem is about the same as it 
is for any sight saving class child, with 
the additional problem of lack of facili- 
ties in the rural area that might be 
available in the urban community. 

The program is always carried out 
with the approval of the examining 
ophthalmologist. Cases are referred to 
us by ophthalmologists, school nurses, 
principals, and others. It is a common 
experience to have an oculist ask how 
he can get a child from X township into 
the Pittsburgh sight saving class. We, 
of course, have to tell him that it is 
impossible, but that we can set up an 
individual program for that child in his 
local school, if the oculist so desires. 
Then, after a period of time, that same 
oculist will call again to ask whether 
we have any influence in Y district, 
and whether we can set up a program 
there. It is gratifying to be able to 
tell him that no influence is needed— 
but that we shall be glad to present 
the problem and the program to the 
school, and are certain that it can be 
worked out. Also, we sometimes re- 
ceive a referral “Admit to the School 
for the Blind unless sight saving work 
is available.” That type of referral 
needs no further explanation, because 
these is no unless for these rural chil- 
dren. 

The above sets forth our program. 
It has been interesting, difficult, even 
distressing at times, but gratifying at 
others. All hard spots are erased when 
the doctor calls to tell us that “Heien 
can resume normal school activities, 
because her myopia has been under 
control for two years with a sight sav- 
ing program.” This is particularly good 
when we know that formerly it in- 
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creased a diopter every six months 
under ordinary school routine. We 
realize that we have just scratched the 
surface of the county in locating the 
children in need of this special aid; 
but we feel that the awareness of the 
possibilities is becoming greater, and 
hope that some day it may grow to the 
extent where it can be taken out of the 
hands of our private agency and car- 
ried by special educational departments 
where it rightfully belongs. 


* 
Mental Hygiene 


(Continued from page 250) 

the need for a sense of personal worth 
that comes through achievement and 
social recognition, the need to contrib- 
ute to the welfare and pleasure of 
others, and the need to develop such 
interests in play and work that great 
joy shall be found in freedom to pursue 
them. This can be attained only when 
teachers study these needs first from 
the standpoint of all children, then 
from the standpoint of the type of chil- 
dren they teach, and lastly and most 
important of all, from the standpoint of 
the abilities and limitations of each in- 
dividual child. Only so can mental 
health be attained by the exceptional 
children in our schools. 


" 
School Opportunities 


(Continued from page 254) 

In order that we may interpret the 
pupils’ attitudes and reactions more 
wisely, certain days are set aside for 
parents to meet with the doctor. The 
attitudes of the grown person marked- 
ly influences the child in the develop- 
ment of his own attitudes. Consequent- 
ly, through talks given to the parents 
by the physician, and through personal 
meetings of parents, the teachers, and 
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nurses, we hope to foster a kindly feel- 
ing as well as a better understanding of 
his needs. Although emphasis is upon 
the parent-physician meetings, the doc- 
tor also explains different symptoms 
and special cases to the teachers at 
meetings held following the re-examin- 
ation of referrals made of unusual be- 
havior or physical ailments. These 
meetings prove to be very helpful be- 
cause they aid in establishing (1) a 
better understanding of the cases dis- 
cussed and (2) a united approach to 
general policies affecting the children. 

Very definite follow-up work has 
been started for pupils that have left 
our school. We have endeavored to 
keep in close contact with all pupils 
through correspondence with the 
schools to which they have been trans- 
ferred. This has been intensely inter- 
esting because in general pupil ad- 
justments have been comparable with 
predictions. 


For the purpose of individual study 
a character analysis chart was devised 
and used in conjunction with the 
medical history further to determine 
the pupil’s need. Intensive case his- 
tories are made concerning children 
that present unusual behavior prob- 
lems. Frequent individual conferences 
and friendly chats are held in which 
the pupil talks over various problems 
with which he is confronted. It is ap- 
parent that most students in the process 
of growing up face situations that may 
cause them special difficulty. It is our 
duty constantly to be on the alert to 
recognize the difficulties as such and 
make an effort to discover why they 
have these problems, and how they may 
best meet them. In short, the subject 
of study is the total person as an indi- 
vidual and as part of his environment. 

Epileptic children should be segre- 
gated and given the advantage of an 
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education that is every child’s birth- 
right. In planning a school, provisions 
can be made for adequately caring for 
such a group by wise selection of staff, 
proper equipment for educational and 
medical research, and close coordina- 
tion between home and school. 

The most outstanding contribution 
any school can offer is the establish- 
ment of a healthful happy pupil-teacher 
relationship; and sympathetic under- 
standing of the pupil’s problems, wise 
direction and guidance in solving diffi- 
culties, the pupil’s intelligence and ac- 
ceptance of his handicap, and a 
helpful kindly attitude toward one an- 
other. 

I sincerely believe these ideals are 
exemplified in the pupils of the White 
Special School. 


President's Page 

(Continued from page 243) 
alone this year and can be justly proud 
of its 394 registrations. 

The conference clinic afternoon on 
Thursday was an innovation and was 
hailed as an outstanding undertaking. 
Dozens of persons requested that it be- 
come an annual event. The 291 that 
attended were extremely enthusiastic 
over the help received from the various 
specialists. The clinic on mentally 
handicapped and the clinic on reading 
were the most popular in the point of 
numbers, with attendances of 51 and 
38, respectively. 

The arrangement employed at De- 
troit a year ago, of dividing the conven- 
tion into different sections, so that 
each phase of special education was 
represented, was followed this year, ex- 
cept that each morning and afternoon 
session began with a general session, 
after which the delegates were priv- 
ileged to go to the sectional meeting in 
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which they were most interested. The 
same procedure of staggering the sec- 
tional meetings so that each delegate 
might attend three meetings was fol- 
lowed again this year. The number of 
sectional meetings was held at four- 
teen, which seems adequately to meet 
the demands of the delegates. 

The convention program was a little 
more extensive this year, with the ad- 
dition of the conference clinic, and the 
array of talent was by far the best of 
any convention thus far. Many of the 
leaders in special education were given 
an opportunity of presenting their 
viewpoints in meetings small enough to 
have a free discussion at the close of 
the period. Favorable comment came 
as a result of inviting the heads of 
various residential schools in the field 
of the handicapped to participate. More 
of this group were represented than 
ever before. 

The JourNAL promises publication of 
the addresses as rapidly as possible. 

‘The program included four general 
sessions, a banquet session, one lunch- 
eon, one breakfast, and one conference 
session with eighteen participating con- 
ferees. 

The convention theme, What Can the 
Specialist Do to Help the Teacher of 
Children, imbued the 
whole program. 

Special mention of the fine exhibit 
put on by the Pittsburgh schools, day 
and residential, should be made. The 
entire hallway was decorated attrac- 
tively with exhibits of a most challeng- 
The commercial exhibits 
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ing nature. 
grow year by year, due to the efforts 
of our very able membership secretary, 
Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate. 

Attendance at the general sessions 
ranged from 250 to 800; at the sectional 
meetings, from 22 to 166. 
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As usual, the banquet session was 
the climax of the convention. The 
Urban Room of the hotel, known 
throughout eastern United States for 
its attractiveness, furnished the proper 
setting for the illuminated letters of 
ice which spelled “Welcome.” All this 
put the group into a receptive mood for 
the humorist, philosopher, and author, 
Mr. A. K. Rowswell, who proved to 
be a most entertaining speaker. The 
social hour that followed was highly 
successful. 

The convention elected the following 
officers for 1940. 


President—Dorothy E. Norris 
Vice-President—Samuel A. Kirk 
Secretary—Ida M. Robb 


Treasurer—T. Ernest Newland 


The following people were elected to 
the board of directors with terms ex- 
piring February, 1943. 


Florence Beaman Bock, special class 
teacher 

Little Red School House 

New York City 


Estella Lawes, supervisor of Sight 
Saving 

Cincinnati and Southern Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. E. W. Wallin, director of special 

education and mental hygiene 
Department of Public Instruction 
Wilmington, Delaware 


And in place of Dr. Harry Amoss 
who resigned: 


C. E. Stothers, chief executive, Aux- 
iliary Classes 

Ontario Department of Education 

Toronto, Ontario 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Be Ir RESOLVED: 

That the International Council for 
Exceptional Children express profound 
sorrow at the passing of Dr. Leta S. 
Hollingsworth, pioneer in the education 
of exceptional children. 

Be Ir RESOLVED: 

That the International Council for 
Exceptional Children extend through 
its secretary appreciation for the gra- 
cious hospitality accorded to its mem- 
bers during their stay in Pittsburgh, 
and that letters of appreciation be sent 
to Dr. Ben Graham, superintendent of 
schools; Dr. E. A. Dimmick, associate 
superintendent of schools; Miss Edna 
C. Righter, supervisor of special edu- 
cation; and to all chairmen of local 
committees. 

Be Ir RESOLVED: 

That the International Council for 
Exceptional Children continue its sup- 
port as it has in the past, for the pass- 
age of the Pepper-Boland Bill in the 
United States Congress. 

Be Ir RESOLVED: 

That in this time of changing trends 
in education the International Council 
for Exceptional Children go on record 
as keeping in mind the fundamental 
goal of fully meeting the educational 
needs of all exceptional children, wher- 
ever they may be found; and be it 
further resolved that the International 
Council for Exceptional Children con- 
stantly evaluate the educational needs 
of the exceptional child in the light of 
the most pertinent research in the field; 
and be it further resolved that the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children foster no precipitous changes 
in the organization of special education, 
inconsistent with the aims and purposes 
of this organization and scientific re- 
search; and be it further resolved that 
the International Council for Excep- 
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tional Children retain its present spirit 
of hearty cooperation with all allied 


fields. 


Be Ir RESOLVED: 

That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this organ- 
ization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
May E. Bryne, Chairman 
RICHARD HUNGERFORD 
FLORENCE BEAMAN Bock 
CHRISTINE P, INGRAM 


ATTENDANCE 
The registration at the convention 
was 398. Attendance at the various 
sessions was as follows: 
Thursday, February 22 


Corrective Speech Dem- 


ORSMOOR io ddciseexeesecue 125 
Conference Clinic ........... 291 
First General Session ........ 800 

Friday, February 23 
Second General Session .....289 
Sectional Meetings 

PRES ehh Le le erate 64 

SHENG SOA WINE | oo os vices wees 36 

Lowered Vitality .......... 40 

Clinical Psychology ........ 122 

Mental Hygiene and 

Visiting Teacher ......... 72 
Third General Session ...... 250 
Sectional Meetings 

Speech Correction ......... 123 

UO. “aj ealane ters ic awe aces 125 

Mentally Handicapped ..... 166 

SERIA sole Soa Area tiie reodsask ie wrt 30 

ROTI. Js Gres niv inate os ah orem 22 
Annual Banquet ............. 226 

Saturday, February 24 
Chapter Breakfast .......... 57 
Fourth General Session ..... 270 

Sectional Meetings 
Hard of Eie@arimg: ...<.6.66:..5 24 
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Reading Problems ......... 111 
Behavior Problems and 
Delinquent Children ..... 137 
Crippled Children ......... 45 
Pennsylvania Luncheon ...... 125 


Ten cities with the largest repre- 
sentation: 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ....125 
Dew Vor City oo. isc cicwiele xe ee 
Detroit, Michigan. ......:.....%. 19 
Cleveland, GRid 2. 606.60 oe's0 8 
Chicaga. “MEROIS. ..:i)f hale cess 8 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania .... 8 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania .. 8 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 6 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ...... 6 
Altoona, Pennsylvania ....... a 

Delegates from greatest distance: 

1 delegate from Saaskatoon, Sas- 

katchewan 
1 delegatefrom Union of South 


Africa 


Total number of states and provinces 


represented: 24 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
First Meeting, February 21, 3:00 P. M. 
Twelve people present 


A Handbook for the International 
Council, which has been in prepara- 
tion since last year, was reviewed, and 
after a thorough perusal by the mem- 
present, several changes were 
made. It was decided that the Hand- 
book in its final form be accepted and 
published, with such changes as were 
made, in addition to those rendered 
necessary by subsequent action of the 
Board of Directors. 


bers 


It was further decided that 6000 


copies be printed and distributed by 
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the editor and membership secretary 
to all members of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, the 
remainder to be kept by the member- 
ship secretary for further distribution 
as needed. 

Due to the increasing membership 
and growing interest in the meetings 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, it seemed advisable to 
mimeograph an outline of suggestions 
which might be useful as a guide to 
the local committee of the city acting 
as host to the Council. This was left 
in the hands of the president for dis- 
tribution as the occasion demands. 


Second Meeting, February 21, 8 P. M. 


After a report by the membership 
secretary it was decided that a vote of 
thanks and appreciation be extended 
to Mrs. Beulah Adgate for the excellent 
She was at this 
time invited to continue her work as 


work she is doing. 


membership secretary. 

There was considerable discussion 
to the advisability of devoting certain 
issues of the JoURNAL more particularly 
to the publication of convention ad- 
dresses instead of following the pres- 
ent arrangement of including them 
when space allowed. This resulted in 
the decision that the March, April, and 
May issues of the JouRNAL be increased 
by 40 pages each and that payment be 
It will 
not be possible, however, to work this 
out before 1941. 


made accordingly to the editor. 


Third Meeting, February 22, 11:30 
P. M. 


A report of the Committee on 
Teacher Training was submitted by 
Dr. Elliott, with his recommendation 
that a committee be appointed to make 
a final study of the qeustion and sub- 
mit a report to the Council. 
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A report on Standards and Practices 
was made by Miss Letitia Henderson, 
chairman, who stated that a lack of 
continuity of service in the personnel 
of the committee made it difficult to 
achieve definite results. After con- 
siderable discussion, the Board ex- 
tended thanks to the committee and 
invited the members to continue their 
work. Also, the Board asked that Dr. 
Newland, as chairman of the Subsidi- 
ary Committee on Standards and Prac- 
tices, to invite the state directors to 
act on the new committee in regard 
to Standards and Practices and to sub- 
mit to the Council next year a report 
on their findings. 

The next meeting place of the con- 
vention was discussed. It was de- 
cided that the Council consider New 
York, if the American Association of 
School Administrators convention is 
held in the East, and Milwaukee, if the 
administrators meet in the Middle 
West; and that this decision be delayed 
until June, 1940. 

With reference to the matter of re- 
of Council 


quests for mailing lists 


members, frequently received by the 
editor of the JouRNAL, it was decided 
that the recommendations of the editor 
be accepted, namely: that a sliding 
scale be set up, based on the amount 
of convention and JoURNAL advertising 
done by the applicant, for determining 
the price to be charged for the names. 
Provision is also to be made for the 
membership secretary to send out a 
list for any appropriate use, within the 
discretion of the publisher and the 
editor. 

A report on incorporation was pre- 
sented by Dr. Wallin, chairman of the 
committee. The committee was asked 
to continue its studies and bring in 
definite recommendations at the next 
meeting. 
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A letter from Dr. Baker, in regard 
to affiliation with the National Educa- 
tion Association, was read, and after 
discussion, it was decided that the re- 
port be accepted and that the commit- 
tee be asked to continue its work with 
recommendations to make further in- 


vestigations. 


The Board of Directors concluded 
that the office of Membership Com- 
mittee Chairman be abolished as of 


March 1, 1940, and that the former of- 
ficer be thanked for her services and 


This work will 


now be carried on by the Membership 
Secretary. 


Business Meeting, February 23, 4:30 
P. M. 


After the report of the Nominating 
Committee was submitted and the 
ballot cast, there was some discussion 
as to the tenure of office of the presi- 
dent. It was decided that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to consider 
and decide upon a policy providing 
for continuity of officers, this to be con- 
tingent on the fact that the Council is 


not incorporating. 


notified of the change. 


€ 
UNGRADED WOULD HAVE DONE FAR BETTER BY HIM 
Tue following indictment of his education, written by a former District of Co- 
lumbia high school student, six years after graduating, was recently publicized by 


Dr. Chester W. Holmes, assistant superintendent of schools: “I want to know why you 
and your teachers did not tell and teach me about life and the hard, critically practi- 
cal world into which you sent me Why did you have to spend so much 
time on dry, uninteresting subject matter and so little on genuine life problems? 

“IT am a husband and a father, working my way blindly from a high school intellec- 
tual to a respectable, self-supporting voting citizen of the community. In this tran- 
sition, I am beginning to get an upper hand on the lower rung of the ladder of life 


for which your education never prepared me a whit ...... 

“TI wish I had been taught more about family relationships, child care, getting alor; 
with people, interpreting the news, news writing, paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local government, the chemistry of food, carpentry, how to 
budget anid live within the budget, the value of insurance, how to figure interest 
when borrowing money and paying it back in installments, how to enjoy opera over 
the radio, how to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political demagogue from 
a statesman, how to grow a garden, how to paint a house, how to get a job, how to 
be vigorous and healthy, how to be interesting to others, how to be popular, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high pressure salesmanship, how to buy economically and _ intelli- 
gently, and the danger of buying on the installment plan.” 


IF THESE VIEWS ARE THE RESULT OF TOO MUCH EDUCATION, 
WE’RE FOR THEM 


SoMEONE should come out with a fearless declaration that there 
much education in the United States, but I will not be the patsy, because the one who 
does will be assaulted by a dozen universities, normal schools and A. and M.’s, a brick at 
a time .... although the American people are, at a rough estimate, ten times as educated 
as they were in 1900, they are also ten times as miserable, or, anyway, think they are, 
which amounts to the same thing. . . . Education began to sweep the land in the first 
decade of this century, and as learning has risen higher and higher the happiness of the 
people has declined. . . Present plans for the care, feeding, and education of youth have 
raised the age limit of youth to 25 years. . . If this be the case, and if men and women 
are middleaged and barely employable at 40, and all through at 50, it seems scarcely 
worth the bother to fetch up any more Americans. . . The cost of production .. . is so 
vast that the country might ask itself whether it wouldn’t be better to spend the money 
for groceries, and the quality of this education has been severely criticized by many of 
the educators themselves. 


is altogether too 
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An Intelligence Test for Parents 


- 

k ROM the Hawaiian Islands comes 
an Intelligence Test for Parents pre- 
pared by a local child welfare agency. 
One similar agency in the States has 
also used it, not only with parents but 
also with its own workers. It contains 
so many questions teachers of young 
children should know that we are re- 
producing it in full. 


HOW TO TAKE THE TEST 

Test yourself and see how well in- 
formed you are. To be an intelligent 
parent you must know significant 
facts. You must be able to make quick 
and wise decisions. You must be able 
to weigh values. You must be able to 
put your theories into practice. Try 
the tests given below. 

As you decide upon the answer to 
each question make a check mark be- 
side the one you think is correct. Allow 
fifteen minutes to complete the .series 
and stop when the fifteen minutes are 
up whether you have finished or not. 
If you finish in less than fifteen min- 
utes record the time required. 

HOW TO SCORE YOURSELF 

After you have finished all of the 
questions turn to the answers and 
check each question that you have 
answered correctly. For each question 
you have answered correctly give your- 
self three points. If you have every 
answer correct your score will be 
ninety-nine. It would be impossible 
for you to rate one hundred per cent, 
of course, for no one is a perfect par- 
ent. 

CHOOSE YOUR BEST ANSWER 


In each of the following statements 


1940 


check the word or words that make the 
statement most nearly true. 

Although in some instances you 
might not agree that any given alter- 
native is desirable, choose the best of 
the alternatives mentioned, keeping the 
general rule rather than the excep- 
tional in mind. 


1. An underweight child should have 
a. More activity 
b. More sleep 
c. More stimulation 
2. Coffee is harmful to children be- 
cause 
a. It has no food value 
b. It is a bad habit 
c. It may overstimulate 
A dinner of meat, potatoes, bread 
and butter, and chocolate corn- 
starch pudding is not a well bal- 
anced meal for a child of ten be- 


Co 


cause 
a. It lacks protein content 
b. It lacks fats 
c. It lacks carbohydrates 
d. It lacks vitamins 
4. A well child should be entirely 
weaned from a bottle by the age of 
a. Four to six months 
b. Seven to ten months 
c. Twelve to fifteen months 
d. Eighteen to twenty-four 
months 
5. Parents should begin giving diluted 
orange or tomato juice to infants 
at the age of 
a. Four to six months 
b. Seven to nine months 
c. Ten to twelve months 
d. Thirteen to eighteen months 
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6. Information about sex matters 
should be given to a child 
a. Before he starts going to 


9 


10 


11 





. The 


school 
b. At the age of eight 
At the age of twelve 
d. When he first indicates an in- 
terest along that line 
. A baby of two years should be 
outdoors in good weather about 
a. One-half hour a day 
b. One hour each day 
c. Two hours each day 
d. Four hours each day 


© 


. An average child may be expected 
to keep dry at night by the age of 
a. Nine months 
b. Twelve months 
c. Twenty-four months 
d. Thirty-six months 


. First permanent molars should be 


expected at the age of 
a. Two years 
b. Four years 
c. Six years 
d. Eight years 
minimum amount of sleep 
necessary for a child of six is 
a. Nine hours 
b. Eleven hours 
c. Fourteen hours 


d. Fifteen hours 


. Nine or ten hours sleep is consid- 


ered adequate for a child of 

a. Three years 

b. Five years 

c. Eight years 

d. Twelve years 
The average healthy twelve-year- 
old boy may reasonably be expect- 
ed to engage in physical work each 
day after school for about 

a. One hour 

b. Three hours 

c. Five hours 

d. Not at all 


13. Woolen material should be washed 


14 


15 


16 


17 


in water that is 
a. Lukewarm 
b. Cold 
c. Hot 
d. Boiling 
. Children are more warmly clad in 
loosely woven underwear fabrics 
than in closely woven ones because 
a. Loose weaves are softer 
b. Loose weaves weigh less 
c. Loose weaves permit ventila- 
tion 
. A family of mother, father, and 
three children with annual income 
of $3,000.00 should expect to spend 
for food about 
a. Five to ten per cent 
b. Twenty to forty per cent 
c. Fifty to sixty per cent 
. In most houses heated by steam the 
air is too 
a. Hot 
b. Dry 
c. Cold 
d. Moist 
. Children may be helped to form 
good social habits 
a. By talking about good actions 
b. By giving them books of fic- 
tion to read 
c. By encouraging them to read 
biographies of great men 
d. By making actions 
agreeable 


good 


18. If a child scribbles on a wall 


a. Punish him 

b. Take away his crayons 

c. Give him paper 

d. Do nothing because he may 
never do it again 


19. The best kind of toys for a four- 


year-old child are 
a. Toys that he can use in sev- 
eral ways 
b. Mechanical toys 
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c. Fragile toys 
d. Toys that parents think are 
cute 
If a fourteen-year-old daughter 
wants to go out at night to meet 
boys 
a. Encourage her to go 
b. Forbid her going out at night 
at all 
c. Invite some boys and girls 
frequently to her home 
d. Try to interest her in girls 


. It is often not wise to put a child to 


bed as punishment because 
a. He may lie awake 
b. He may learn to dislike his 
bed 
c. He may feel thwarted 
d. He may cry 
If your three-year-old is afraid of 
the dark 
a. Pay no attention to it 
b. Play games in the dark 
c. Do not let him go alone into 
the dark 
d. Laugh about it 
If your child does not like to play 
with children you should 
a. Read fairy tales to him 
b. Let him spend his time with 
adults 
c. Tell him that he needs to play 
with children 
d. Form a small group and di- 
rect it 
To establish a new habit and break 
down an old one the best procedure 
is 
a. Remove all temptation to the 
old habit 
b. Make the old habit very un- 
unpleasant 
c. Make the new habit pleasant 
d. Combine “b” and “c” 


5). To make a punishment helpful it 


must be 
a. Painful 


26. 


 ) 
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bo 


31. 


pus 


b. Occasional 
c. Logical 
d. Light 
If your child has a tendency to 
excessive day-dreaming 
a. Encourage him in imagina- 
tive play 
b. Interest him in active pur- 
suits 
c. Keep books from him 
d. See that he is never left alone 


. While a child is indulging in a 


temper tantrum you can often help 
him most by 
a. Leaving him alone 
b. Talking to him and trying to 
reason with him 
c. Holding him firmly 
d. Giving him what he wants 


. When a child is habitually stub- 


born, he probably 

a. Needs to be more restricted 

b. Needs more outlet for his en- 
ergies 

c. Needs to be made to recognize 
authority 

d. Needs to be made to exercise 
self-control 


29. If a child has an imaginary play- 


mate, it may mean that you should 
a. Develop his imagination 
b. Substitute a real playmate 
c. Give him more toys 
d. Read to him 
four-year-old child 
angry when he stumbles over a 
chair you should 
a. Divert him by 
bad chair 
b. Remove 
path 
ce. Try to comfort him 
d. Find out the real cause of his 
ill-temper 
Children sometimes act silly or 
show off in the presence of strang- 
ers because they are 


becomes 


blaming the 


obstacles from his 
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New organization of pre-primer 
than one chance to master the earliest steps in reading 


New plan of gradation which lessens the burden of mere mechanics 
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reading 


| 

| 
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| flection of the child’s own sense of humor 
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a. Ill at ease 
b. Self-satisfied 
c. Quarrelsome 
d. Contented 
32. Many parents would be much more 
successful in child training if they 
a. Would keep the children with 
them more constantly 
b. Would be tireless in looking 
for defects in their children 
c. Would talk more about their 
problems in their children’s 
presence 
d. Would find more enjoyment 
in the company of their chil- 
dren 
The following 
characterize a well-balanced child 
at one time or another. If you could 
develop ‘but one of the following 
you should aim to help him to 
a. Value his own opinions 
b. Meet difficulties squarely 


tendencies may 


ew 
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c. Acknowledge defeat readily 

d. Yield to authority 

Answers to this test may be 
found on page 279. 


NOTE: 


Brief Notes 
Michigan Conference To Meet 
May 10-11, in Flint 
The Michigan Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children will 
hold its third annual meeting Friday 


and Saturday, May 10 and 11, at the 
Durant Hotel, Flint. 
President Violet H. Foster, director 


of special education, Jackson, makes the 
following brief preliminary announce- 
ment concerning the program. 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 
9:30-2:00 Visitation of Flint Public 
Schools 
when writing to advertisers 273 
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2:30-4:00 Visitation of Michigan 
School for the Deaf 


4:00-5:00 Tea in honor of convention 
guests by faculty of Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf 
5:00 Board Meeting 
6: 30 Administration Dinner 
CuHairMAN: Alice Metzner, director 


of special education, Detroit. 


Procram: Informal discussion of 
problems. Questions and suggestions 
are solicited. Send them to the chair- 
man. (453 Stimson Avenue, Detroit). 

Reservations should be made before 
April 30th. Write to President Foster 


for yours. 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 
9:00-9:30 Business meeting and an- 
nouncements 
9:30-11:30 Section meetings 
1. Crippled 
2. Sight Saving 


3. Lowered Vitality 


4. Deaf 
12:00 Luncheon 
2:45-4:00 Section Meetings 
1. Speech 
2. Subnormal 


Blind 


3: 
4. Behavior Problems 


The Southard School Announces 
Third Annual Institute 


What causes a problem child, what 
a teacher can do about him and for 
him, and what part she may play in 
the emotional lives of her pupils are 
some of the subjects to be studied and 
discussed this June at the third annual 
Mental Hygiene Institute for Teachers 
conducted by the Southard School of 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Members of the psychoanalytic and 
psychiatric staff of the Menninger 
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Clinic, with which the school is affili- 
ated, will present lectures and round 
table discussions designed primarily 
for educators. Dr. Earl Saxe, director 
of the school, is in charge of all arrange- 
ments. 

Speakers at the Institute will include 
also Professor Daniel A. Prescott, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Helen Ross, Chi- 
cago Institute for Psychoanalysis; and 
Dale Zeller, State Teachers College of 
Emporia. 


Middle Atlantic Educational 
Congress Meets 


The Second Middle Atlantic Educa- 
tional Congress met March 3, 4, and 5 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The main speaker of the program 
was Dr. William S. Gray of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
His opening topic was The Reading 
Problem in the School System. 

Among other topics discussed were: 
Adapting the Eye to the Reading Act 
with Orthoptics, Orthoptics Place in 
Correcting Reading Disabilities, and 
Pathological Abnormalities of the Hu- 
man Eye. 


Miss Thecla Doniat Resigns Position 


Miss Thecla Doniat for a number of 
years principal of the well-known 
Spalding Senool for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, recently retired. She has 
been succeeded by Olive (Mrs. Frank) 
Bruner, formerly principal of the Jahn 
School for Crippled Children of the 


same city. 


Membership and Journal Offices Moved 

Readers of the JouRNAL and espe- 
cially chapter officials of the Inter- 
national Council will be interested to 
know that the membership office of 
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the Council, and the publication and 
editorial offices of the JourRNAL have 
been moved to 1221 Boston Avenue, 
Flint, Michigan. 

& 


Chapter Correspondence 


Lansing Chapter 

The Lansing Chapter recently reor- 
ganized and inaugurated a membership 
drive. To date they have reached an 
active enrollment of seventy-five. 

A range of in the 
welfare of the atypical child is repre- 
Among those 


wide interests 
sented on their roster. 
affiliated 
the education of exceptional children; 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
residential and _ public 


are the state consultant on 


ers of state 
day schools; physicians; psychologists; 
nurses; a physiotherapist; a dietitian; a 
field worker and placement agent for 
the handicapped; social workers; and 
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others, including persons associated 
with The Michigan Children’s Aid, the 
Lansing Children’s Center, the Ingham 
County Health Association, and 
Hard of Hearing League. 

On January 30th, the chapter met 


the 


for a dinner, business meeting, and 
program. Sixty were present. Coffee 
cup sociability and the music of Agnes 
Hemstreet and Jack Chard, teachers at 
the Michigan School for the Blind, gave 
the evening an enjoyable start. 

Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, the Council’s 
membership secretary, brought greet- 
ings from the international organiza- 
tion, and gave a preview of the con- 
vention at Pittsburgh. 

Miss Marjorie du Mez of the school 
for the 
tions of the classes for the hard of hear- 


blind described her observa- 


ing, partially seeing, sight saving, and 
open air groups in Birmingham, Eng- 


land. Miss du Mez spent last year as 


nN 
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an exchange teacher at the Royal In- 
stitute for the Blind in England. 

Mr. H. Earle Correvont, state con- 
sultant on the education of exceptional 
children, discussed the need for the 
various organizations and departments 
designed for the rehabilitation of ex- 
ceptional children. 

The chapter members adopted their 
constitution, which had been drafted 
by a committee composed of Josef 
Cauffman, the superintendent of Mich- 
igan School for the Blind; Helen Barn- 
hart, principal of Walnut Street School 
for Normal and Handicapped Children; 
and Mervin Beekman of the depart- 
ment of special education at Allen 
Street School. 

One worthy project that has been 
undertaken by the chapter is the spon- 
soring of a benefit bridge in April for 
the purpose of augmenting the Nursery 
School Building Fund. This fund is for 
the erecting of a building at the Mich- 
igan School for the Blind, where blind 
babies will receive care and preschool 
training. 

Iris STURDAVANT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A Recent Minneapolis Project 


The Minneapolis Chapter of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children has annually attempted some 
project that would improve the work 
of the department of special educa- 
tion and enrich the lives of the chil- 
dren for whom it was created. 

In working with teachers and prin- 
cipals of the regular school and with 
teachers of the various types of handi- 
capped children, I have felt a need 
for a better understanding of the men- 
tal health needs of all children, but 
especially, those of the handicapped 
child. Therefore, I was most pleased 
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when the Chapter was willing to work 
on the problem. As far as I can find, 
it is the first work of its kind to be 
attempted by teachers. After two years 
of work, a handbook entitled A Set- 
ting for Health, has been published. 

The purpose of the handbook is to 
stimulate more careful observations of 
child development in its entirety— 
emotional, physical, mental, and social, 
but especially the emotional—not 
only with relation to the exceptional 
child, but to the normal child and 
their interrelationships. 

I firmly believe that the handicapped 
child can best make the necessary ad- 
justments to life by contacting those 
who are not handicapped, in as many 
situations as possible if the handi- 
capped is able to achieve success un- 
der existing conditions. 

Furthermore, I believe that these 
contacts should begin as early in life 
as possible if they are to continue 
through life and that mutual under- 
standing and therefore tolerance, each 
for the other, will be the result. 

May E. Bryne, Director 
Special Education, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Fordson Chapter 
The Fordson Chapter of the Council 


was organized in January, 1939, with 
18 members. During the year the mem- 
bership reached 27. These members 
have met once each month during the 
school year for discussion and business. 
Two meetings combined a bit of the 
social in that last June’s meeting was 
a picnic and the November meeting 
began with doughnuts and cider. 

The year 1939 was devoted to the 
study of problems within the group. 
We look forward to 1940 as a year in 
which we shall increase our member- 
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ship. The first step in this program 
was to introduce ourselves to the pub- 
lic through a Benefit Bridge given on 
February 8. Merchants donated door 
prizes with the result that twenty-seven 
people went home feeling that that had 
been their lucky night. With the pro- 
ceeds we (1) gave twenty-five dollars 
toward the expenses of a delegate to 
the February Convention in Pittsburgh, 
(2) expect to bring some outstanding 
speaker for guest night in April, and 
(3) plan to keep some in the treasury 
for incidental and unexpected ex- 
penses. 

Plans for a dinner meeting in May 
and a picnic in June are now under 
way. 

CATHERINE P. BuTCHER 
Secretary 


Fond du Lac Chapter 


Our program for the first half of 
1940 is as follows: 


January—Juvenile Delinquency and 
Its Implications, Miss Katherine Bur- 
nett 

Fresruary — The Slow Learning 
Child, Dr. Samuel Kirk 

Marcu—Speech and Hearing De- 
fects, Misses Ruth Plenzke and Gladys 
Mac 

Aprit—Creative School Work, Miss 
Sarah Fahey 

May — Guidance in the School 
(Speaker to be announced later) 


ETHEL FRIHART 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Alexander Graham Bell Chapter 


The Alexander Graham Bell Chapter 
of the International Council of Excep- 
tional Children was organized in 
February, 1939. During the past year 
52 members were enrolled. Most of 
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these members are on the faculty of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 
Monthly meetings are held and a 

professional or social program is ar- 
ranged for each. Our last meeting was 
a get-to-gether of local chapters in 
Flint. 

ANNE GENETTI 

Treasurer 


Winnipeg Chapter 
The Winnipeg Chapter meets regu- 
larly once every two months. The 
speakers for this year have been mem- 
bers who have taken courses in Ameri- 
can Universities. The one exception 
occurred when Dr. May Cominitsky, 
once a member of the Winnipeg staff, 
now a worker in Palestine, was in 
Winnipeg, and was able to speak to us. 
At each meeting we discuss indi- 
vidual problems. 
Marion Horne 
Secretary 


A Book Review 


ELEMENTS OF ABNORMAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Leo F. Kuntz, 318 pp., 
1939, Edward Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
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Michigan, paper or cloth, $3.00 and 
$3.50. 

The author of this book states that 
the title was selected with great care. 
In no place, however, does he discuss 
the elements of abnormal psychology 
as such. We find no discussion of dis- 
orders of perception, sensation, mem- 
ory, or ideation—and undoubtedly 
these in part are the elements of ab- 
normal psychology. The book is es- 
sentially a presentation by a lay per- 
son of clinical psychiatric material. 

As to be expected, we find many er- 
rors in basic understanding. On page 
7, the author says, “as already stated 
‘no psychosis without neurosis’ means 
that there is neurological functioning 
whenever the mind is active.” The 
term neurosis is misinterpreted to mean 
the functioning of the nervous system. 
On page 79, “clinical experience amply 
substantiates the conclusion that the 
neurotic adult was frequently such a 
spoiled, over-protected and pampered 
child.” This is a rather narrow view as 
related to the understanding of a 
neurosis. The statement on page 130 
that true sexual neuroses are extremely 
rare would be questioned by most psy- 
chiatrists. Likewise, on page 134, “con- 
stitutional taint is therefore the predis- 
posing cause (sexual neuroses)” would 
be questioned by most men in this field. 


In Chapter IX on the subject of The 
Mentally Peculiar, he discusses the 
Hypochondriac, the persecutory, litigu- 
ous, inventive, reformatory, errotic, and 
religious. In the next chapter he dis- 
cusses Paranoia which he considers a 
major mental disorder, yet he makes 
no connection between the preceding 
chapter divisions and Paranoia. 


Lack of understanding and confusion 
of terms is to be seen in such statements 
as that on page 155, “Unlike Paranoia, 
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wherein the chief defect appeared to be 
mental, manic depressive psychosis is 
an affective psychosis.” We see here a 
complete lack of understanding of the 
term affect. Again on page 201 are such 
gross errors as that found in the dis- 
cussion of Paresis, “the exaggerated 
knee jerk is most common but the ab- 
sence of this reflex has a still greater 
diagnostic value since its absence is a 
more characteristic symptom of Paresis 
than of any other pathological condi- 
tion.” 

Throughout the text are errors in the 
presentation of treatment. For ex- 
ample, in discussing epilepsy, he men- 
tions Bromides as the chief agent of 
treatment and makes no mention at all 
of Phenobarbital and Dilantin which 
are the most commonly used. In the 
treatment of Schizophrenia, he feels 
that Insulin shock is not generally used 
and that the results are inconclusive. 
There are numerous statistical surveys 
that present the facts about the results 
of shock treatment. Furthermore, he 
makes no mention of the interviews 
necessary in conjunction with this type 
of therapy. 


The author frequently uses such 
terms as “Praecox Crisis” and “Prae- 
cox Residue” which add nothing to the 
understanding of the condition that he 
is discussing. He also uses such phrases 
as “it is not work but worry that kills” 
or “a man convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still.” These may 
be interesting to some, but they contrib- 
ute nothing to and have no place in a 
treatise on abnormal psychology. 


The author is not objective in his 
point of view and is certainly very 
prejudiced in his presentation of mat- 
ters concerned with sex. One would 
question whether his presentation of 
sex perversions should come into the 
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hands of students. On page 132 we find, 
“Onanism is always ethically ‘abnor- 
mal’, immoral and sinful.” Again on 
page 129, in discussing sex perversions 
we find, “these revolting phenomena” 
and on page 130, “these conditions 
moreover are so morbid and so revolt- 
ing that a knowledge of them is of but 
minor, if any, real value to the stu- 
dent”. Such lack of objectivity is seen 
throughout the book. 

All the errors or questionable deduc- 
tions have, by no means, been chal- 
lenged or pointed out in this review. In 
many places one finds that the author 
has succeeded in presenting this point 
of view and philosophy at the expense 
of true facts. The book has little in it 
to recommend. 

WiuiaM H. Ke ty, M. D., director 
The Lansing Children’s Center 
Lansing, Michigan 


Correct Answers to the Intelligence 
Test for Parents 
(Continued from page 273) 
1—b; 2—c; 3—d; 4—c; 5—a; 6—d; 
7—d; 8—c; 9—c; 10—b; 11—d; 12—a; 


13—a; 14—c; 15—b; 16—b; 17—d; 
18—ce: 19—a; 20—c; 21—b; 22—hb; 
23—d: 24—d; 25—c; 26—b; 27—a; 
23—b: 29—b: 30—d: 3l—a; 32—d; 
33—b. 

= 
New Publications 
CorrEcTIVE PuysicaL Epucation, Josephine 


Langworthy Rathbone, 305 pp., 1939, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, cloth, $2.50. 

For physical education teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN THE SECONDARY 
Scuoot, M. E. Broom, 345 pp., 1939, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, Illustrated, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Philosophy and history of measurement, 
uses of measurements, technical terms, 
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Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 


rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 








statistical computation and interpretation of 
statistical findings, standardized tests in all 
commonly taught subject fields, and con- 
struction of teacher-made, objective tests. 


ENRICHING THE CURRIZULUM FOR THE ELEMEN- 
TARY-ScHoo. CuILp, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the Association, 
national Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
$2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL THERAPY, various au- 
thors, edited by Council on Physical Ther- 
apy, 537 pp., 1939 American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, Illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 


How To Use Your Heap To Ger Wuar You 
Want, William J. Reilly, 182 pp., 1938 
Harper and Brother, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City, Illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


MENTAL Hyciene IN Mopern Epucation, Paul 
A. Witty, C. E. Skinner, and others, 539 pp., 
1939, Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York City, IIllus- 
trated, cloth, $2.75. 


For students in a college course or teach- 
ers in training. 


SLEEP AND WAKEFULNESS AS ALTERNATING 
PHASES IN THE CYCLE OF ExISTENCE, Nathan- 
iel Kleitman, 638 pp., 1939, University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, cloth, $5.00 

Functional differences between wakeful- 
ness and sleep, periodic and ryhthmic char- 
acteristics, artificial and spontaneous inter- 
ferences, pharmacological, therapeutic, and 
hygenic measures for influencing the cycle, 
and a final critical analysis of existing 
theories. 
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Pamphlets 


NaTIoNAL HEALTH Procram (hearings, 76th 
Congressional Session), 1939, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., part 1, 30 cents; part 2, 30 cents; part 
3, 25 cents. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SurvEY, Public Health Serv- 
ice, 25 pp., 1939, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 


Scope and method of the nation-wide 
canvass of sickness in relation to its social 
and economic setting. 


OUTLOOK FOR SYPHILIS CONTROL, 8 pp., 1939, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 5 cents. 


PARENT-EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CiITy SCHOOL 
Systems, 35 pp., 1939, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 10 
cents. 

PATIENTS IN HospPiTALS FOR MENTAL DISEASE, 
69 pp., 1939, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 


PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED 
STATES In 1938, Public Health Service, 5 pp., 
1939, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 5 cents. 


PROBLEMS AND Topics IN SAFETY EDUCATION, 32 
pp., National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 


RESEARCH IN UNITED STATES OFFICE OF Epuca- 
tion, Charles H. Judd, 133 pp., 1939, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 20 cents. 

One of the staff studies of the Advisory 
Committee on education. 


REVIEW OF EpvUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 53 pp., Office of Education, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 


ROLE OF THE PHYSICIAN IN THE CONTROL OF 
SYPHILIS, Public Health Service, 5 pp., 1939, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 5 cents. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND His 
Work, 48 pp., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 25 cents. 


Units in Sarety EpucaTIon FoR GRADES ONE 
AND Two, 64 pp., National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 25 cents. 


VIsuAL Arps In Sarety EpucarTIon, 32 pp., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 25 cents. 


VoOcATIONAL REHABILITION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
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DisaBLeD, Lloyd E. Blauch, 101 pp., 1939, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 15 cents 


WuHat Peropte Ask Asout HEALTH, Public 
Health Service, 26 pp., 1939, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 5 cents. 


Tests 


Iowa SiLent Reapine Tests, H. A. Greene, A. 
N. Jorgensen, V. H. Kelley, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
Elementary Test (grades 4-9), Forms Am 
and Bm, per package, net $1.50, Specimen 
Set, postpaid 25 cents; Advanced Test (high 
school and college), Forms Am and Bm, 
price per package, net $1.60, Specimen Set, 
postpaid 35 cents. 

MIcHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE Test, Edward 
B. Greene, 1939, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York City. 

Forms Am and Bm (high school and col- 
lege). 


Education Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EpucATION, AND RECREATION—Chicago, Il- 
linois—April 24-27, 1940 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE Dear—Providence, Rhode 
Island—June 17-21, 1940 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTIon—Washing- 
“ton, D. C.—May 3-4, 1940 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion—Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—April 29-May 3, 1940 


EIGHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS—Wash- 
ington, D. C.—May 10-18, 1940 


Iowa CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
ParENT Epucation—Iowa City, Iowa—June 
18-20, 1940 


Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL—Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota—June 16-20, 1940 


MIcHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION OF Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Flint, Michigan—May 
10-11, 1940 


NATIONAL EpucaTion AssociaTion—Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—June 30-July 4, 1940 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 
Asheville, North Carolina — October 6-9, 
1940 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE Harp OF HEAR- 


inc—Los Angeles, California—June 23-29, 
1940 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WORKERS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE PuysIcALLy Hanpicappep—Cleveland, 
Ohio—June 7-14, 1940 
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CHAPTER 


CALIFORNIA 


Southern California Chapter 
PRESIDENT, M France Marti 

V PRESIDED Vinnie Hawes Davi 
5 rARY-'] < E x. Hopki 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Ret] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 





HAWAII 


Hawaii Chapter 





Vice PRESIDENT, Ruth Fischer 
SECRETARY, Nadine Wood 


['REASURI Henrietta Krantz 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Chapter 


Ruth Spiller 

vt, Martha Persor 

Daviddie 

RECORDING SECRETARIES, Mary H 
Pearl Bennett 


TREASURER, G. L. Hutchesor 


PRESIDENT 
Vice Pri 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 





Me »ble ) 


Camp and 


ILLINOIS 
Cicero Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Carl G. Weselak 
Vice PresIDENT, Dorothy Burke 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Martha E. Ryan 


DIRECTORY 


Special Class Teachers Club, Chicago 


PRESIDENT, Edward H. Stullker 
VICE Pt ( E 

~ - D I 

TRI EF i J I 


INDIANA 


Central Indiana Chapter 


I I He € j le | 
Vice P DENT, J¢ ette Ril 
SECR I i f S 


Evansville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, A 1 Wittenbraker 





SECRETARY-TREASURER, Eve I lori 
Fort Wayne Chapter 

PRESI I h Stewa 

Cre | < M { 


IOWA 


Glenwood State School Chapter 


Iowa State Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Bess Johnsor 


Ruby Van Mete1 


TREASUREI 


Sioux City Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Yuba Hunsley 
Vice PRESIDENT, Elizabeth Dowr 


SECRETARY, Vera Edwards 





eo Beckord 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg Chapter 

PRESIDENT, E. B. Dolmage 

Vice Present, B. Hendrickson 
SecreTARY, M. Horne 
TREASURER, D. Wilson 


r 


(To be continued next issue 


A chapter is a group of ten or more individuals duly 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof. 
inquiries to Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Membership 


Michigan. 


affiliated with 
Address 
Flint, 


organized and 


Secretary, 1221 Boston Avenue, 





WAYNE 


DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


1 Part of the City School System 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES 


Extensive Course Offerings For Teachers of These and 
Other Types of Handicapped Children 
Blind or Partially-Seeing Behavior Problems 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Mentally Retarded 
Defective In Speech Glandular Imbalanced 


Crippled and Cardiac 
Low Vitality 
Epileptic 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
Organization, Administration and Supervision of Special Schools and Classes 


Survey and Overview of Special Education 


Special Methods in Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types of Handicapped 
Children 
Basic Sciences Treating the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of Physical 
Handicaps 
Intelligence and Personality Testing 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 


Psychology of Learning 
Psychology of Child Growth 


PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 


Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation of Special Classes 


Visits to Clinics, Hospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 
REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 TO AUG. 3 


300 Other Courses Offered By The University 
During The Summer Session 
For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 


Write to JOHN J. LEE, GENERAL ADVISER 


FRANK CODY, President W. E. LESSENGER, Dean 


DAVID D. HENRY, Acting Executive Vice-President College of Education 





